THE CZAR AS KING
by their qualities of intellect, though they were certainly
sincere, courageous, and devoted; also they were not
ill-advised of tie sinister intentions of the Imperial Court.
An immense stimulus to discontent and revolt was soon
furnished by the French Revolution of 1830, not-only
in Poland, but in every country oppressed by reactionary
government. The same spirit was at work in Spain,
and still more vigorously in Italy. The autocracies grew
alarmed, and the means they employed by combination
to suppress separate struggles for freedom are part of
the history of Europe.
No one was more alarmed at the revolutionary
tendencies of the day than the Emperor Nicholas, who
desired to make war on the French Republic and planned
to employ not only the Polish army, but also Polish
money, for this purpose. In this plan he encountered
an unexpected but firm opponent in the Grand Duke
Constantine, who by this time had grown more liberal
and to some extent sympathetic with Polish ideals.
Nicholas had also approached Prussia to the same end,
and of this the Polish revolutionaries were correctly
informed. The most popular leader in Poland at the
time was General Chlopicki, a veteran of the Napoleonic
wars and a soldier of the old school. Him the secret
societies accordingly approached and invited to become
their leader ; but Chlopicki refused to be an accomplice
to their plans. Nevertheless the conspirators were not
deterred. Two separate surprise attacks were made on
the night of November 29,1830, one upon the Belvedere
Palace, and the other on the Russian cavalry barracks.
In the first only eighteen men took part. They succeeded
in tilling a Russian general, but Constantine, the real
object of the attack, concealed himself and ultimately
escaped. The other attack, in which a larger body took
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